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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 365.) 
Travels in England. 


Feeling clear of service in a public line, 
which after my writing was still the case, 
whilst in this quiet situation, I was taken very 
unwell, so that a physician was thought neces- 
sary, who, being called in, attended me regu- 
larly twice a day. My disorder, proceeding 
from a cold, appeared slow in its progress; and 
consequently confined me about two weeks at 
the house of our friend, Joseph Pease. When 
recovered a little, | found my mind engaged 
to visit a few families of Friends, which I did, 
as I found strength in performing it, which 
was at times graciously afforded to the com- 
forting of many minds. Having visited most 
of the families in this Meeting, I felt easy to 
leave the place, after a stay of four weeks, 
when I took leave of my kind friends, both in 
the Society and others. There appeared to be 
many seeking people in this tewn, and many 
frequently visited me on a religious account, 
unto whom I was enabled to impart some suit- 
able advice; and I believe divers will join the 
Society, if Friends keep their places. My 
trials here have been great, yet they have 
been made easier than could have been ex- 
pected. 

The Journal continues :—I next proceeded 
to Newecastle-upon-Tyne, and put up at the 
house of Hadwen Bragg. His wife is a 
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daughter of our beloved friend, Rachel Wilson. 
There I met with much kindness, and was at 
two meetings on First-day, and at their 
Mcnthly Meeting on Second-day; in which 
meeting truth reigned in some good degree, to 
the comfort of many deeply-proved ones, who, 
though honestly inclined, yet have not been 
able to remove some things out of the way that 
have been a stone of stumbling to many seek- 
ing minds. Many things were gone into, con- 
cerning the state of the church. A committee 
was appointed to visit some disorderly persons. 
I felt easy to join in the said visit, which was 
performed to a good degree of satisfaction. 

I then proceeded to Shields, where I visited 
families, to my own comfort and that of 
Friends. My kind hostess, Margaret Bragg, 
who had long been a deeply-proved woman, 
went with me to Shields, where she appeared 
in a public testimony for the first time. I put 
up at this place with Joseph Proctor, Jr., who, 
with a sister of his, lives in this town, and 
carries on the business of shopkeeping. He is 
a very tender young man, and I think will yet 
become very serviceable in the church, if 
spared. His sister was very kind, but seemed 
loath to give up to what was required of her. 
Here I again entered on a visit to the families 
of Friends. Margaret Bragg continued with 
me, and appeared in the ministry, to the satis- 
faction, I believe, of all. We had several 
public meetings, and visited all the families. 
We took leave of Friends and others here in 
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much nearness of affection, and proceeded to 
Sunderland; and took up our lodgings with 
Thomas Richardson, who, with his wife and 
only son, were very kind and attentive. Mar- 
garet Bragg being yet with me, I again felt my 
mind drawn to enter upon a visit to the fami- 
lies of Friends, and finding much openness in 
their minds, it made my way more easy than 
otherwise could have been expected. Having 
finished this visit, I attended several meetings, 
and felt easy to take leave of Friends, and left 
them in a sweet frame of mind. Here Marga- 
ret Bragg left me, having grown much in her 
gift, and returned with her husband, and I 
proceeded to Staindrop Monthly Meeting by 
way of Durham. Solomon Chapman accompa- 
nied me, and Thomas Richardson, Jr., son of 
the Friend where I lodged. Svlomon appeared 
under a concern to engage in the ministry, and 
broke forth in several opportunities in families. 
We reached Bishop Auckland that evening, 
and attended their meeting next day, whic 
was favored with the heart-tendering power of 
truth, to the refreshing of divers present. 
Friends are but few at this place; the Bishop’s 
palace being here, the people are mostly of that 
sort. We next went to Staindrop. 

About this time David Sands received the 
following kind and sympathizing letter from his 
friend and fellow-laborer George Dillwyn :— 

Lonpon, 4th mo. 21,,1796. 

Dear Frrenp Davin Sanps,— 

Thy acceptable remembrance of 2d mo. 16, 
from Yarm, I duly received. I had several 
times been asked whether we might expect to 
see thee at the approaching Yearly Meeting, 
which I was unable to answer till within a few 
days past, when I understood thy back and not 
thy face was turned this way, so that it is not 
likely we shall soon have the pleasure of shak- 
ing hands. It is, however, a satisfaction to 
believe we are both doing as well as we know 
how, and as the religious Indian Tahpuhuany 
said to Anthony Benezet and Isaac Zane, when, 
on parting at Philadelpbia, they asked him if 
he had anything on his mind towards his 
friends there, “ Tell them that if they and I 
keep to that love which has warmed our hearts 
when together, it will bring us sometimes into 
remembrance of each other when separated.” 
So I may say of thee. The Friend who brought 
the account of thy going north was, I believe, 
of opinion that thou wert going into Scotland. 
Dear John Pemberton met with open doors 
there in ment — having, no doubt, the 
right key with him. I have been twice in 
that country, but my prospect not extending 
much beyond our own lines, I found myself 
more at a loss among strangers there, than in 
any other part of Great Britain. This shows 
the necessity of each one minding his own call- 


ing, and if he, dear man, had more strictly ob- 
served the Master’s injunction “to salute no 
man by the way,” it is highly probable he 
would have escaped those perplexities which 
so much imbittered the latter years of his life. 
But as I told him, I thought his dear-bought 
experience would prove a lesson of instruction 
to many. Sq | trust it has and will be to my- 
self. For ason one hand it shows how im- 
proper it is for us, when the guiding ray of 
wisdom is withdrawn, to turn aside for coungel 
or direction to others; so on the other hand, it 
may convince us of the danger of an unwar- 
ranted interference with those who are circum- 
stanced as he was.—Thy affectionate friend, 
Gro. DItiwyn. 

He next proceeded by way of Staindrop and 
Bishop Auckland to Durham, where the Quar- 
terly Meeting for the county was to be held, 
and lodged at an Inn. Here I met with many 
of my kind friends that J had visited before. 
We were much refreshed together. The busi- 
ness was conducted in a good degree of bro- 
therly love, and many things taken into con- 
sideration as respects society that had been 
overlooked before. In the meeting for worship, 
I was much favored, and I believe divers were 
convinced. The Lord’s power was known to 
reign, and Friends’ hearts were much tendered. 
The business of the meeting being over, we 
took leave of each other in a very tender and 
truly feeling manner. 

I now proceeded towards the northern Yearly 
Meeting, by way of Benfieldside, where many 
appear to have been convinced by our worthy 
friend George Fox. And here was once a 
very large Meeting, but at present little is to 
be found of that so spoken of. I passed on 
from this place to a meeting at Winness Hill, 
but found my way so shut up that I felt most 
easy to leave it, and went on to Allandale, 
where lived Rachel Wigham, mother to John 
Wigham, now in America; and as we had been 
together there, it appeared the more comfort- 
able to this ancient Friend; and I lodged with 
her son-in-law, Joseph Watson, with whom she 
lived. I may also add, she is a living minister. 
Here I was again taken poorly with my old 
complaint, and underwent much suffering, 
though I was enabled to attend one meeting; 
but feeling a little better, I attended another 
meeting on First-day, where many of other so- 
cieties came in, and truth reigned over ail. 
Several came after meeting to see me, and to 
inquire after the things of the kingdom, who 
behaved with great modesty. We had a com- 
fortable season, and parted in much love and 
sweetness towards each other. 

On Second-day morning, we proceeded to 
Cornwood, where John Wigham, before men- 
tioned, was born, and lived many years. We 
were at his brother’s, Thomas Wigham, who 
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was also in the ministry. This Meeting is 
swall, and things but low; yet I thought the 
seed of life was to be felt, and | may say that, 
through Divine goodness, we had a very fa- 
vored season. Here I was much reduced and 
ugder great discouragement, as my disorder 
seemed to increase. I saw no way of getting 
forward except with great difficulty; but the 
next day I felt a little better. and set off for 
Carlisle, a distance of about twenty-three miles, 
where I arrived with less trouble than | ex- 
pected. I stayed at the house of David Car- 
rick until the Yearly Meeting came on, which 
is called the Northern Yearly Meeting; at 
which meeting I had much liberty or freedom 
in — to the states of the people, and 
good service in the discipline of the church, 
which was conducted with much harmony and 
brotherly love, to the edification of many, and 
divers seemed measurably convinced. Here I 
wag so feeble that I often thought I could not 
get to meetings, but was carried through be- 
yond my own expectation ; praised be the name 
of the Lord forever. At this meeting were a 
number of hopeful young people, and I thought 
the meeting of conference was very much 
owned, and tended to general advantage. After 
this, having taken leave of many very valuable 
Friends, I set forward to reach the Yearly 
Meeting in London, taking many meetings in 
my way, und appointing several in places where 
no meetings had been held for many years. On 
my way, | met Thomas Clarkson, who had en- 
tered deeply into the state of the poor Africans, 
and has gathered many articles of their making, 
in order to prove to the British Parliament aud 
Ministry their capacity for industry and know- 
ledge in many useful branches of business ; 
which clearly discovered their natural abilities. 
He appeared to be a man of a tender spirit, and 
much convinced of the truth of our principles. 
I parted with him in near love, and proceeded 
to Appleby, where died Francis Howgill, after 
many years’ imprisonment for the cause of 
truth. The old prison is now nearly demol- 
ished, though some marks of it are left. 

We proceeded to Darlington, and had a 
meeting about six miles off, in a meeting-house 
belonging to the Methodists, to much satis- 
faction: the people appeared kind and open. 
From Darlington on my way to York had one 
meeting, and having arrived safe, put up at the 
house of my old friend and countryman, Lind- 
ley Murray. Here we were once more refreshed 
together, and after spending one day, set for- 
ward to Ackworth, a large estate owned by 
Friends, purchased for promoting the educa- 
tion of Friends’ children. Here were now near 
300 scholars, 170 boys, and 130 girls, educated 
by several teachers. I thought I felt something 
more than usual of weight in sitting with them 
in their meeting. Having spent some time 


here, I left them in much love, and proceeded 
to Doncaster, where I had a highly favored op- 


portunity ; and so passed on to Sheffield, to - 


Thomas Colley’s, with whom I lodged; he 
having been in our country, made the oppor- 
tunity more refreshing. Staying here a few 
days, and visiting several families, I set for- 
ward with my friend Thomas Colley towards 
London, and on our way had one appointed 
meeting where there had never been one 
before. 

In London I put up at the house of Joseph 
Smith, whose wife is a daughter of Rachel 
Wilson. The Yearly Meeting now beginning by 
the holding of the general meeting of ministers 
and elders, was very large, and much weighty 
advice was given. The business was managed 
in much brotherly love and harmony, to the 
refreshment of many minds. Having attended 
all the public meetings for worship during this 
Yearly Meeting, in which I have been silent, 
and often thought it was a favor to me that I 
was led in this manner, as it gave me an op- 
portunity to view the labors and gifts of others, 
and to see the state of Society in this land, 
The affairs of the church here are conducted 
with propriety ; many things were revived and 
gone into respecting the state of Society, and 
the standard of truth was raised up in a good 
degree, respecting the order and Christian dis- 
cipline of the Church. 


(To be continued). 





‘That which prepares a soul for heaven, is 
neighborly love, the spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
childlike obedience to the divine law.” 





From “Journal of Job Scott.” 
ON THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS. 


Though there appears to be cause of mourn- 
ing in most meetings we were at, in this visit, 
yet I believe it may safely be said, there is also 
a hopeful remnant, who are engaged at heart 
for God’s glory, and the welfare of Zion. These 
have often to go mourning on their way, and 
bowed down under a sense of the great slack- 
ness and declension on the one hand, and the 
wild-fire zeal of divers, (which spreads desola- 
tion, and seems as if, in some places, it would 
almost eat up every green thing,) on the other. 
Although I have suffered much, in spirit, by 
reason of the first of these evils, in some places, 
I have not seen or felt any thing that has been 
so sorrowful to me, as the prevalence of this 
kind of unsanctified zeal, in some other places, 
under a specious notion of reformation, cleans- 
ing the camp, cutting off rotten members, &c. 
And though I am abundantly sensible, that re- 
formation and cleansing, are greatly wanting, 
yet I know of nothing which operates more 


powerfully against a real reformation, than this — 
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forward, fiery kind of zeal. I am persuaded it 
has done great hurt, in some places, almost ex. 
tinguishing all the feelings of tenderness and 
charity in the minds of some, creating parties, 
disunity, schisms, and hard.thinking, and has 
even done much toward prejudicing many, 
otherwise well-minded Friends, against good 
and wholescme discipline in the church, and in 
families. These observing the wild work which 
this zea] makes, grow almost afraid of all zeal, 
and even of the very name of zeal ; and so err- 
ing on the other hand, let things run to con- 


fusion through slackness. 


Oh! the necessity of laboring for good 
order! and Oh that it may be done with ten- 
derness, meekness, love, and forbearance! For 
I do not believe that labors bestowed more in 
order to cut off, than to reform and restore, 
will ever reach the true witness in the minds 
of offenders. But when offenders are labored 
with in the spirit of meekness and love, with 
an earnest desire for their amendment, welfare, 
and restoration, (the only right way and ob- 
ject of laboring with them,) it is pretty certain, 
if their day is not over, to reach the witness, 
more or less, in their minds, and to fix such an 
evidence therein, that though they may reject 
and spurn at such faithful labors, and those 
who thus bestow them; yet, if ever such of- 
fenders feel the tendering visitations of divine 
grace, powerfully extended to them, they can, 
and generally will, look back upon the labors 


bestowed on them by their brethren, and have 
a feeling testimony and acknowledgment in 
their minds, that they have been sought unto 
and labored with in love, good-will, and tender- 
nese. This very much unites them in love to 
their friends, although they may have been 


constrained, on account of the obstinacy of 


such transgressors, to deny unity with them as 
members. But now, having in the day of re- 
newed visitation, such a lively sense of the 
love and tenderness wherein they were labored 
with and disowned, they are willing to own 
that they were justly dealt with. And Oh! 
how powerfully does this co-operate with the 
workings of redeeming grace, in the visitations 
thereof to their souls ; and it helps to draw 
them back to their brethren, in a disposition 
cordially to make full condemnation of their 
offences, and to make up the breach occasioned 
thereby, or become reconciled to their brethren. 

Oh! how'do I wish there may never be any 
labors bestowed upon offenders, in any other 
disposition ; for offenders are not generally in 
a condition to bear harrh dealing. Although 
plain dealing, in tenderness, is ever commend. 
able; yet to fall censoriously upon the poor 
creature who is overtaken with, or in a fault, 
and rashly to reprove or condemn, and repre- 
hend him, tends directly to beget obstinacy and 
resentment in him; and perhaps will induce 

















him to throw out unguarded expressions or 
scornful Janguage, and to wish himself dis- 
owned and separated from such hard-hearted 
people. Here the wound is aggravated, and 
the zealous laborers take the advantage of that 
obstinacy which themselves have kindled, amd 
hastily judge the poor offender unworthy of 
Jonger forbearance, and so forthwith cut him 
off. Thus, instead of leaving a witness in his 
heart, that he has been tenderly dealt with, in 
the spirit of meekness and Jove, he becomes 
hardened, and very probably wil] imbibe an 
opinion, that there is nothing in our profession 
of an inward leader and guide; or that itis a 
deceptious and arbitrary spirit of cruelty; and 
so, in a day of renewed visitation, he may feel 
strong rising of opposition against the work- 
ings of truth itself; and rememberirg the se- 
verity of Friends sgainst him, he may be in- 
duced to feed on others’ faults, and suffer preju- 
dice to determine him never to have any com- 
munion with them again, nor ever be like them 
in any thing, however commendable; and so 
go on growing harder and harder, to utter de, 
struction. Now query, will not his blood be 
required of such unskilful and rash Jaborers, 
in the day of solemn inquisition ? 

I wish these things may be seriously consid- 
ered ; and such as offend, tenderly dug about, 
and waited upon, as it were one year longer, in 
imitation of him who waits long to be gracious. 
Oh! how has he waited long, and borne much 
with us! And why are we so hasty and cen- 
sorious one with another? Let us cease frem 
severity, and exercise loving-kindness and for- 
bearance, with plain-dealing, in the honesty and 
simplicity of the truth, endeavoring to win the 
hearts of such as have gone astray. A young 
tree or twig, in a cold, frosty day, by being 
rashly or suddenly laid hold of, in order to 
bend or twist it, may very soon be broken, 
snapt off, and rendered useless ; but, by being 
gradually warmed by the fire, or by waiting 
till a warmer day or season, and then gently 
bending or twisting, it may be rendered very 
pliable, and wrought into any position, or 
handled in any manner that is desired, and so 
become useful to the husbandman. Much so 
it is with a young man or woman, as with a 
young tree or twig. Let them get a little out 
of the way, and into a cold state and condi- 
tion, and then attempt suddenly and rashly to 
bend them, or make them submit and comply, 
and alas! how brittle they appear! how they 
crack ! how short they break ! and how utter- 
ly useless they become! being perhaps wholly 
ruined! But if when we perceive them out 
of the way, and grown cold and brittle, we be- 
gin gently with them; and if they will not 
bear much bending or twisting at first trial, 
wait till a warmer season, when truth may have 
warmed and softened them; or, by gently 
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gaining upon them, by the softening warmth 
of a loving, tender, intreating disposition ; how 
may we gradually bend, soften, and form them, 
till they are brought to submission, condescen- 
sion, and amendment; and till they will bear 
to be handled, almost as we please ; and even 
become useful in the work of the great Hus- 
bandman, and like the withed twig, help to 
hold the work together, or build up the hedge 
or fence about the vineyard. 

I have often observed, that he who, laboring 
with brittle offenders, has begun gently, felt 
and spoke tenderly, and continued to deal with 
meekness and gentleness, has won the heart of 
the offender, and so gained upon him, that he 
could, at length, say almost any thing to him, 
deal with the greatest plainness, lay things 
close to him, and yet not offend him; but pre- 
vail upon him to acknowledge his faults. While 
another person, who has rashly fallen on, in the 
language of censure and severity, has soon 
raised an obstinate resistance, shut up his own 
way, and done great injury to the cause of truth. 

I feel a serious and tender desire, that all 
zealous young Friends, who, with sincere and 
good intentions, are beginning to exercise them- 
selves, or to be exercised, in the. discipline of 
the church, may seriously and awfully con- 
sider the hurt that has been done by a fiery 
zeal, without the knowledge which experience 
produceth, and withhold their hand from rash- 
ness. For, however clearly they may see, that 
things are out of order, and that many are 
greatly short of a true and necessary zeal for 
reformation and good order, yet they should 
consider, that though they know that they 
themselves mean well, yet their judgment and 
experience.is that of children, to whom modera- 
tion, wisdom, and necessary forbearance are 
generally very unnatural. And Oh! that such 
may wisely suspect themselves, whilst in the 
heat of their first zeal, which may be compared 
to the heat and violence of youthful blood. 
Let them also consider, that such as have at 
first given way to this wild, (though well-in- 
tended, ) zeal, if they have held on their way, 
in a religious engagement, and been favored 
with an advancement and growth in religious 
experience, have scarcely ever failed to see be- 
yond the weakness of that childish state, have 
learned moderation, meekness and forbearance, 
and have had to lament the austerity and se- 
verity of their former days, and often to mourn 
over the rents and breaches, the wounds and 
desolations, which their own too confident, self- 
sufficient zeal and rashness, have occasioned. 

I believe my own sorrowful experience, and 
the present engagement of my mind, warrant 
me in thus cautioning and warning others. For, 
alas! a zeal, like what I have been treating of, 
has, in days past, had too much place in my 
mind, and I have no doubt, has been exercised 
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to the injary of others. And though I meant 
well, and thought with Paul, when Saul, that 
[ did God service, and that truth required such 
a cleansing of the camp, as I then aimed at, 
yet, (and it is now no small cause of thanks- 
giving and joy,) my merciful leader and re- 
deemer has opened my eyes to see my danger, 
and flee for my life, before I was ruined and 
destroyed by the flames of this wild fire. 
Jos Scorr. 





Look on THE Bricut Sr1pe.—It is better 
to tread the path of life cheerfully, skipping 
lightly over all obstacles in the way, rather 
than sit down and lament your hard fate. The 
cheerful man’s life will spin out longer than 
that of a man who is continually sad and de- 
sponding. If distress comes upon us, dejection 
and despair will not afford relief. The best 
thing to do when evil comes upon us is not 
lameatation, but action; not to sit and suffer, 
but to rise and make a vigorous effort to seek a 
remedy. 





THE OCEAN. 
BY H. W. BEECHER. 

The ocean has no permanent objects. The 
waves of yesterday are gone to-day; and the 
calm of to-day will be tumultuous to-morrow. 
The very effect of the sea, in part, depends upon 
its exceeding changeableness. Upon what can 
we hang our associations? The line of coast 
supplies a partial resource, but the sea none. 
It has no nooks, or dells, or caves, or over- 
hanging rocks, which, once formed, abide for- 
ever. It has no perpetual boughs or enduring 
forests. Its mountains are liquid, and flow 
down in the very same moment that they 
lift themselves up. The wide and whole sea, 
as a great unit to be sure, comes to us always 
the same; but its individual features are al- 
ways strangers. Its waves are always new 
waves ; its ripples are always formed before us ; 
its broad and uncrested undulations are fresh 
aud momently produced. If we godown tothe 
shore to mourn for those who shall not come 
forth from the deep till the archangel’s trum 
shall bring forth its dead, though we min 
daily tears for weary months, they treasure up 
yo associations in the rolling waters or bright- 
glancing calms. If the place becomes sacred, 
it is the shore, the surrounding rocks or sand 
hills, and not the ever-born, ever-dying waves. 

The operation of these causes extend to level 
country scenery. The mind seldom wishes to 
trust much to a level and insipid country. The 
inhabitants of such plains forth but feeble local 
attachments. But those who are mountain- 
born become so intensely attached to their fa- 
miliar places, that when removed from them, 
home-sickness becomes a disease, and preys 
upon the frame like a fever or a consumption. 
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The scenery of the sea addresses itself to a 
different part of our being. It speaks more to 
the imagination than to the affections, giving 
fewer objects for analysis or examination ; for- 
ever throwing off the eye by revolutions of 
form and changeableness, and refusing to be- 
come familiar iv those patient and gentle ways 
of companionship that venerable forests and 
benignant mountains assume. The sea is not a 
lover and friend, but an inspirer and an aus- 
tere teacher. Trees soothe us and comfort us 
by sympathy. We will stand in our sorrows, 
or yearvings, or sadness ; but they speak to us 
with ten thousand airy voices or melodious 
whisperings, and, mingling better thoughts 
and faith with our fretful experience, they 
sweeten the heart without washing away its 
thoughts with utter forgetfulness. But the 
sea forces life away from us. We stand upon 
i:s shore as if a new life were opening upon us, 
and we were in the act of forgetting the things 
that are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
which are before and beyond. The unobstruct- 
ed distance, the far horizon line, on which the 
eye only stops, but over which the imagination 
bounds, and then first perceives plainly where 
the eye grows dim; the restless change, the 
sense of endless creative power, the daily and | 
sometimes hourly change of circumstance, that 
makes you think that the ocean revolves deep 
experiences in its bosom, and reveals distinctly 
upon its mutual face expressions of its peace, 
or sorrow, or joy, or struggle and rage, or vic- 
tory and joyfulness,—these are phenomena that 
excite us, and carry us away from life, away 
fuom hackneyed experiences. When we retire 
from the sea-side, we come back to life as if 
from a voyage, and familiar things have grown 
strange. 





ON PEACE. 


It was a very proper answer to him who 
asked, Why any man should be delighted with 
beauty ? that it was a question that none but a 
blind man could ask; since any beautiful ob- 
ject doth so much attract the sight of all men, 
that it is in no man’s power not to be pleased 
with it. Nor can any aversion or malignity 
towards the object irreconcile the eyes from 
looking upon it; as a man who bath an en, 
venomed and mortal hatred towards another 
who hath a graceful and beautiful person, 
cannot hinder his eye from being delighted to 
behold that person, though that delight is far 
from going to the heart; as no man’s malice 
towards an excellent musician can keep his ear 
from being pleased with his music. No man 
can ask how or why men came to be delighted 
with peace, but he who is without natural 
bowels ; who is deprived of all those affections, 
which can only make life pleasant to him. 
Peace is that harmony in the state, that health 
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is in the body. No honor, no profit, uo plenty, 
can make him happy who is sick with a fever 
in his blood, and with defluctions and aches in 
his joints and bones; but health restored gives 
a relish to the other blessings, and is very 
merry without them. No kingdom can flourish 
or be at ease in which there is no peace ; 
which only makes men dwell at home, and 
enjoy the Jabor of their own hands, and im- 
prove all the advantages which the air, the 
climate, and the soil administers to them; and 
all which yield no comfort where there is no 
peace. God himself reckons health among the 
greatest blessings he can bestow upon mankind, 
and peace the greatest comfort and ornament he 
can confer upon states; which are a multitude 
of men gathered together. They who delight 
most in war are so ashamed of it, that they 
pretend to desire nothing but peace—that their 
heart is set upon nothing else. When Cesar 
was engaging all the world in war, he wrote to 
Tully, “There was nothing wortbier of an 
honest,man than to have contention with no- 
body.” It was the highest aggravation that 
the prophet could find out in the description 
of the greatest wickedness, that ‘The way of 
peace they knew not ;” and the greatest pun- 
ishment of all their crookedness and perverse- 
ness was, that “ They should not know peace.” 
A greater curse cannot befall the most wicked 
nation than to be deprived of peace. There is 
nothing of real and substantial comfort in this 
world, but what is the product of peace; and 
whatsoever we may lawfully and innocently 
take delight in, is the fruit and effect of peace. 
The solemn service of God, and performing our 
duty to him in the service of regular devotion, 
which is the greatest business of our life, and 
in which we ought to take most delight, is the 
issue of peace. War breaks all that order, in- 
terrupts all that devotion, and introduces and 
propagates opinions and practice as much 
against heaven as against earth, and erects a 
deity that delights in nothing, but cruelty 


and blood. Are we pleased with the enlarged | 


commerce and society of large and opulent 
cities, or with the retired pleasures of the 
country? Do we love stately palaces, and 
noble houses, or take delight in pleasant groves 
and woods, or fruitful gardens, which teach 
and instruct nature to produce and bring forth 
more fruits, and flowers, and plants, than her 
own store can supply her with? All this we 
owe to peace, and the dissolution of this peace 
disfigures all this beauty, and in a short time 
covers and buries all this order and delight ¢a 
ruin and rubbish. Finally, have we any con- 
tent, satisfaction, and joy, in the conversation 
of each other, in the knowledge and under- 
standing of those arts and sciences, which more 
adorn mankind, than all those buildings and 
plantations do the fields and grounds on which 
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they stand? Even this is the blessed effect 
and legacy of peace ; and war lays our natures 
and manners as waste as our gardens and our 
habitations ; and we can as easily preserve the 
beauty of the one, as the integrity of the 
other, under the cursed jurisdiction of drums 
and trumpets. 

_ “If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men,” was one of the 
primitive injunctions of Christianity, Rom. xii. 
18. And the pleasure that God himself takes 
in that temper needs no other manifestation 
than the promise our Saviour makes to those 
who contribute towards it, in his Sermon upon 
the Mount, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God,” 
Matt. v. 9. Peace must needs be very accept- 
able to him, when the instruments towards it 
are crowned with such a full measure of bless- 
ing; and it is no hard matter to guess whose 
children they are, who take all the pains they 
can to deprive the world of peace, and to sub- 
ject it to the rage and fury and desolation of 
war. If we had not the woful experience of so 
many hundred years, we should hardly think 
it possible that men, who pretend to embrace 
the gospel of peace, should be so unconcerned 
in the obligation and effects of it; and when 
God looks upon it as the greatest blessing he 
can pour down upon the heads of those who 
please him best and observe his commands, ‘I 
will give peace in the land, and ye shall lie 
down, and none shall make you afraid,” Lev. 
xxvi. 6, that men study nothing more than 
how to throw off and deprive themselves and 
others of this his precious bounty; as if we 
were void of natural reason, as well as without 
the elements of religion; foi nature itself dis- 
poses us to a love of society, which cannot be 
preserved without peace. A whole city on fire 
is a spectacle full of horror, but a whole king- 
dom on fire must be a prospect much more 
terrible; and such is every kingdom in war, 
where nothing flourishes but rapine, blood, and 
murder, and the faces of all men are pale and 
ghastly, out of the sense of what they have 
done, or of what they have suffered, or are to 
endure, The reverse of all this is peace, which 
in & moment extinguishes all that fire, binds 
up all the wounds, and restores to all faces 
their natural vivacity and beauty. We cannot 
make a more lively representation and emblem 
to ourselves of hell, than by the view of a 
kingdom in war; where there is nothing to be 
seen but destruction and fire, and the discord 
itself is a great part of the torment; nor a 
more sensible reflection upon the joys of hea- 
ven, than as it is all quiet and peace, and where 
nothing is to be discerned but content and 
harmony, ayd what is amiable in all the cir- 
cumstances of it. And, as far as we may 
warrantably judge of the inhabitants of either 


climate, they who love and cherish discord 
among men, and take delight in war, have 
large mansions provided for them in that re- 
gion of faction and disagreement; so we may 
presume, that they who set their hearts upon 
peace in this world, and labor to promote it in 
their several stations amongst all men, and 
who are instruments to prevent the breach of 
it amongst princes and states, or to renew it 
when it is broken, have infallible title to a 
place and mansion in heaven; where there is 
only peace in that perfection that all other 
blessings are comprehended in it, and a part of 
it— Clarendon. 





PRAYER opens to us, as it were, the portals 
of the spirit-world, in which we also have some 
right of citizenship. We draw nearer to the 
Deity, and feel that we belong to Him. We 
rise on the wings of prayer, above all that is 
worthless and perishable, and become greater, 
yea, more divine, as we do so. 





From the London Herald of Peace. 


Extract FroM A Speecn of the Attorney 
General of England, at Wolverhampton, in 
allusion to the subject of Education :— 


“ Now, there is a great advantage in studying 
history from a Christian point of view. 1 men- 
tion this, and beg leave to impress it on your 
minds, because I conceive you will find, on re- 
flection, that it brings with it the conviction of 
a different duty in the education of children 
from that which is commonly held to be suffi- 
cient. We have all heard lately of the love 
and desire which exist for peace, and you all 
know perfectly well that there can be no perma- 
nent prosperity unless we can look forward to 
some certain assurance of tranquillity and peace ; 
but now the unfortunate thing is this—that 
children are educated from their earliest days 
in the love and glory of war; in the belief 
that the slaughtering of our fellow-creatures 
constitutes the acme and the highest pinnacle 
of human reputation. You never hear of a man 
like Watt—a man who has been the discoverer 
of some great and important benefit to the 
whole of the human race—you never hear 
given to him the high appellation of hero, or 
demigod, as it originally signified, but it is ap- 
plied almost entirely to those who have been the 
most fortunate in exterminating, in murdering, 
and in destroyiug the greatest number of the 
human race. What is jt we now suffer from ? 
We know there are unquiet spirits in Kurope 
who believe at this time that the greatest glory 
is to be found in a warlike reputation. Now, 
I trace that in a great degree to the unfor- 
tunate circumstance that our histories have been 
written on this false principle ; that our poetry 
is conceived in this false principle, and that 
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we dedicate so much of our time and of our| ever; for, like the mountain stream, his life 
moral contemplation to the history of barbar-| flows and mixes itself with the mass of human 
ous heathen nations, all of whom believed in| interest beyond; and thus, the greatness of a 
this as a real source and fount of glory; and,| motive will come to be determined by its rela- 
accordingly, the youthful mind is brought up| tionship to the universal man, and by its con- 
from its tenderest years in the conviction that} formity to the sublime wisdom of Providence. 
military glory, military reputation, military ye- 
nown, are the surest passports to distinction, 
and the best means of having their names per- 
manently preserved in the history of their 
country. It is very difficult, no doubt, to 
eradicate this feeling from the public mind; 
indeed, it can only be eradicated by the erro- 
neous impressions history conveys in this re- 
spect being corrected when history is taught or 
read, by history being taught and read in a 
Christian point of view, which is the point of 
view that your institute holds out as the only 
proper one in which every description of human 
study ought chiefly and primarily to be regard- 
ed. There are a few lines in two of our poets 
which I would oppose to this generally recog- 
nized class. One of those poets has said, with 
regard to the value of history :— 


‘¢¢ Could history man’s secret soul reveal, 
And what imports the Heaven born mind to learn, 
Her transcripts to explore, what bosom would 
: not burn ?’ 


Bat, unfortunately, this is forgotten, and the 
page of history is written chiefly in blood, 
whereas, in point of fact, history should be 
principally conversant with the progress of a 
nation, with all real knowledge, with truth, 
with intellectual, with moral, with physical ad- 
vancement and improvement; while other 
things should be spoken of and cast into a 
shadow as blots, and stigmas, and opprobria of 
the human race. As relating to fame, I have 
spoken of the study of poetry, and there are 
few poets, undoubtedly, who do not put fame 
upon a false principle. One of the noblest 
among them, whose works I hope will be con- 
stantly in the hands of all the young men of 
this institution—I mean Milton—has certainly 
not done so, but has said :— 


‘*¢ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glist’ring foil 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumor lies, 
Bat lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in Heav’n expect thy meed.’ 


These are the feelings that result from a 
Christian institute, and you will certainly agree 
that they are the proper feelings with which 
fame and reputation ought to be regarded.” 
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EXpeprency.—The outward blessings of a 
bountiful Providence which have been so wide- 
ly extended over us, and mercifully continued 
through a season of great proving should have 
the effect to produce humility of heart and up- 
rightness of life. But it is not always that we 
“learn obedience by the things we suffer,” 
and the temptation still prevails rather to run 
with a multitude to do evil, than to examine 
the ground of individual action, and seek for 
strength to live in accordance with our con- 
victions. 

Though former experience may enable us to 
speculate upon the future, provided certain 
contingencies occur, yet our finite calculations 
can so little estimate results, that it is best 
wisdom in us to do the present right, and 
leave the future with Him who can alone con- 
trol it. 

The sentiment sometimes advanced that 
“the end justifies the means” must ever be 
considered a dangerous presumption, for it im- 
plies that in the attainment of a prospective 
good, sinful or questionable means may be em- 
ployed. Ifa “corrupt tree cannot bring forth 
good fruit,” neither can we reasonably expect 
the Divine blessing to follow an unrighteous 
effort. He.who “ from seeming evil still educes 
good’’ may so bring us under condemnation 
for the wrong desire or the unholy act, that 
through suffering we may be led into repen- 
tance and amendment of life, but if unrepented 
of, our deviation may be to us an avenue of 
sorrow leading down into the chambers of 
death. 

If to secure a desired result we transgress a 
known commandment, or violate a law written 
on the heart, we assume a responsibility greater 
than has been entrusted to finite man, and 
there is a danger lest, in the presumptuous ef- 
fort to become “as gods, knowing good and 


A selfish man, by the force of selfishness, 
sinks sooner or later, because it is the law of 
God which always compels selfishness in the 
long run to fail. But a man whose motives are 


beyond himself—by the law of God—lives for 
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evil,” we partake of the forbidden fruit of|ings; and in Japan, this baring of the feet is 
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which it was said, “in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” 





PERSONS corresponding with our Agent on 
business of their own, and requiring a reply, 
will please enclose a “ postage stamp.” 

Care should also be taken to write plainly ; 
particularly the names of persons, sums, dates, 
and Post office address; also, the county and 
state in which said Post office is located. 

Where changes are about to be made, or 
the paper discontinued, timely notice should be 
given, and the name of the Post office hereto- 
Sore used, as well as that about to be used: 


ienislllapidaiaa 

Diep, on the 6th inst., after a lingering illness, 
Anna S., wife of John H. Kensel, in the 30th year 
of her age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

ae a 

A settlement of Freedmen has been lately estab- 
lished on Mason’s Island, in Potomac River, for 
which the Friends’ Association of New York, is de- 
sirous of procuring a Teacher. Any Friend willing 
to go there, will please address 

Rosert Haypock, 101 Liberty Street, 
7th mo. 9th, 1864, New York. 
ee 
ORIGIN OF TITLES, FORMS OF COURTESY AND 
FASHIONS. 
From Herbert Spenser’s “Illustrations of Universal 
Progress.” 
(Continued from page 366.) 

But the genesis of Manners out of forms of 
allegiance and worship, is above all shown in 
men’s modes of salutation. Note first the sig- 
nificance of the word. Among the Romans, 
the sa/u/atio was a daily homage paid by clients 
and inferiors to superiors. This was alike the 
case with civilians and in the army. The very 
derivation of our word, therefore, is suggestive 
of submission. Passing to particular forms of 
obeisance (mark the word again), let us begin 
with the Eastern one of baring the feet. This 
was, primarily, a mark of reverence, alike to a 
god andaking. The act of Moses before the 
burning bush, and the practice of Mohometans, 
who are sworn on the Koran with their shoes 
off, exemplify the one employment of it; the 
custom of the Persians, who remove their shoes 
on entering the presence of their monarch, ex- 
emplifies the other. As usual, however, this 
homage, paid next to inferior rulers, has de- 
scended from grade to grade. In India, it is a 
common mark of respect ; a polite man in Tur 
key always leaves his shoes at the door, while 
the lower orders of Turks never enter the 
presence of their superiors but in their stock- 



















an ordinary salutation of man to man. 

Take another case. Selden, describing the 
ceremonies of the Romans, says :—“ For where- 
as it was usual either to kiss the Images of 
their Gods, or adoring them, to stand some- 
what off before them, solemnly moving the 
right hand to the lips, and then, casting it as 
if they had cast kisses, to turne the body ou 
the same hand (which was the right forme of 
Adoration), it grew also by custom, first that 
the emperors, being next to Deities, and by 
some accounted as Deities, had the like done 
to them in acknowledgment of their Greatness.” 
If, now, we call to mind the awkward salute of 
a village school-boy, made by putting bis open 
hand up to his face and describing a semicircle 
with his forearm; and if we remember that 
the salute thus used as a form of reverence in 
country districts, is most likely a remnant of 
the feudal times; we shall see reason for think- 
ing that our common wave of the hand to a 
friend acroes the street, represents what was 
primarily a devotional act. 

Similarly have orignated all forms of re- 
spect depending upon inclinations of the body. 
Entire prostration isthe aborignal sign of submis- 
sion. The passage of Scripture, “Thou hast 
put all under his feet,” and that other one, so 
suggestive in its anthropomorpbism, “ The Lord 
said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool,” im- 
ply what the Assyrian sculptures fully bear 
out, that it was the practice of the ancient god- 
kings of the East to trample upon the con- 
quered. And when we bear in mind that 
there are existing savages who signify submis- 
sion by placing the neck under the foot of the 
person submitted to, it becomes obvious that 
all prostration, especially when accompanied 
by kissing the foot, expressed a willingness to 
be trodden upon—was an attempt to mitigate 
wrath by saying, in signs, “Tread on me if 
you will.” Remembering, further, that kiss- 
ing the foot, as of the Pope and of a saint’s 
statue, still continues in Europe to be a mark 
of extreme reverence ; that prostration to feu- 
dal lords was once general; and that its disap- 
pearance must have taken place, not abruptly, 
but by gradual modification into something 
else; we have ground for deriving from these 
deepest of humiliations all inclinations of re- 
spect; especially as the transition is traceable. 
The reverence of a Russian serf, who bends his 
head to the ground, and the salaam of the Hin- 
doo, are abridged prostrations ; a bow is a short 
salaam ; a nod is a short bow. 

Should any hesitate to admit this conclusion, 
then perhaps, on being reminded that the low- 
est of these obeisances are common where the 
submission is most abject; that among our- 
selves the profundity of the bow marks the 
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amount of respect; and, lastly, that the bow is 
even now used devotionally in our churches— 
by Catholics to their altars, and by Protestants 
at the name of Christ—they will see sufficient 
evidence for thinking that this salutation also 
was originally worship. 

The same may be said, too, of the curtsy, or 
courtesy, as it is otherwise written. Its deri- 
vation from courtoisie, courteousness, that is, 
behaviour like that at court, at once shows 
that it was primarily the reverence paid to a 
monarch. And if we call to mind that falling 
upon the knees, or upon one knee, has been a 
common obeisance of subjects to rulers; that 
in ancient manuscripts and tapestries, servants 
are depicted as assuming this attitude while 
offering the dishes to their masters at table; 
and that this same attitude is assumed towards 
our own queen at every presentation; we may 
infer, what the character of the curtsy itself 
suggests, that it is an abridged act of kneeling. 
As the word has been contracted from cour- 
toisie into curtsy ; so the motion has been con- 
tracted from a placing of the knee on the floor, 
to a lowering of the knee towards the floor. 
Moreover, when we compare the eurtsy of a 
lady with the awkward one a peasant girl 
makes, which, if continued, would bring her 
down on both knees, we may see in this last a 
remnant of that greater reverence required of 
serfs. And when, from considering that sim- 
ple kneeling of the West, still represented by 
the curtsy, we pass Eastward, and note the at- 
titude of the Mahomedan worshipper, who not 
enly kneels but bows his head to the ground, 
we may infer that the curtsy, also, is an evan- 
escent form of the aboriginal prostration. 

In further evidence of this it may be re- 
marked, that there has but recently disappeared 
from the salutations of men, an action having 
the same proximate derivation with the curtsy. 
That backward sweep of the foot with which|we note in Hebrew records how primeval is 
the conventional stage-sailor accompanies his | the ascribed superiority of the first-born, how 
bow—a movement which prevailed generally | great the authority of elders, and how sacred 
in past generations, when “a bow anda scrape” | the memory of patriarchs—and if, then, we re- 
went together, and which, within the memory | member that among divine titles are “Ancient 
of living persons, was made by boys to their|of Days,” and “ Father of Gods and men ;’— 
schoolmaster with the effect of wearing a hole| we see how completely these facts harmonize 
in the floor—is pretty clearly a preliminary to | with the hypothesis, that the aboriginal god is 
going on one knee. A motion so ungainly | the first man sufficiently great to become a tra- 
could never have been intentionally introduced; | dition, the earliest whose power and deeds 
even if the artificial introduction of obeisances | made him remembered ; that hence antiquity 
were possible. Hence we must regard it as the | unavoidably became associated with superiority, 
remnant of something antecedent: and that | and age with nearness in, blood to ‘ the power- 
this something antecedent was humiliating| ful one;” that so there naturally arose that 
may be inferred from the phrase, “scraping | domination of the eldest which characterizes 
an acquaintance ;” which, being used to denote | all history, and that theory of human degene- 
the gaining of favor by obsequiousness, implies | racy which even yet survives. 
that the scrape was considered a mark of ser-| We might farther dwell on the facts, that 
vility—that is, of serf-ility. Lord signifies high-born, or, as the same root 

Consider, again, the uncovering of the head. | gives a word meaning heaven, possibly heaven- 
Almost everywhere this has been asign of rev-| bétn; that, before it became common, Sir or 


erence, alike in temples and before potentates ; 
and it yet preserves among us some of its origi- 
nal meaning. Whether it rains, hails, or shines, 
you must keep your head bare while speaking 
to the monarch ; and on-no plea may you re- 
main covered in a place of worship. As usual, 
however, this ceremony, at first a submission 
to gods and kings, has become in process of 
time a common civility. Once an acknowledg- 
ment of another’s unlimited supremacy, the re- 
moval of the hat is now a salute accorded to 
very ordinary persons, and that uncovering, 
originally reserved for entrance into “the 
house of God,” good manners now dictates on 
entrance into the house of a common laborer. 
Standing, too, as a mark of respect, has un- 
dergone like extensions in its application. 
Shown, by the practice in our churches, to be 
intermediate between the humiliation signified 
by kneeling and the self-respect which sitting 
implies, and used at courts as a form of hom- 
age when more active demonstrations of it have 
been made, this posture is now employed in 
daily life to show consideration; as seen alike 
in the attitude of a servant before a master, ~ 
and in that rising which politeness prescribes | 
> 
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on the entrance of a visitor. 

Many other threads of evidence might have 
been woven into our argument. As, for ex- 
ample, the significant fact, that if we trace 
back our still existing law of primogeniture— 
if we consider it as displayed by Scottish clans, 
in which not only ownership but government 
devolved from the beginning on the eldest son 
of the eldest—if we look further back, and ob- 
serve that the old titles of lordship, Signor, 
Seigneur, Sennor, Sire, Sieur, all originally 
mean, senior, or elder—if we go Eastward, and 
find that Sheick has a like derivation, and that 
the Oriental names for priests, as Pir, for in- 
stance, are literally interpreted old man—if 
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“ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, that send 


a priest; that worship, originally worth-ship— | forth thither the feet of the ox and of the ass.”—Isaiah 





= 
on FRIENDS’ INT 
tes ; 
igi- Sire, as well as Father, was the distinction of 
ne 
ia a term of respect that has been used commonly, 
re. as well as to magistrates—is also our term for 
aal, the act of attributing greatness or worth to the 
ion Deity ; so that to ascribe worth-ship to a man 
of is toworship him. We might make much of the 
dg. evidence that all early governments are more or 
re less distinctly theocratic; and that among an- 
to cient Eastern nations even the commonest 
Dg, forms and customs appear to have been influ- 
ws enced by religion. We might enforce our ar- 
és gument respecting the derivation of ceremonies, 
‘ by tracing out the aborignal obeisance made by 
n-~ | putting dust on the head, which probably sym- 
- bolizes putting the head in the dust: by affili- 
be | ating the practice prevailing among certain 
od tribes, of doing another honor by presenting 
ng him with a portion of hair torn from the head— 
= an act which seems tantamount to saying, “TI 
wd am your slave ;” by investigating the Oriental | 
inf Custom of giving to a visitor any object he 
Cd speaks of admiringly, which is pretty clearly a 
r, | carrying out the compliment, “All I have is | 
: ours. 

- Without enlarging, however, on these and 
- iF many minor facts, we venture to think that the 
. | évidence already assigned is sufficient to justi- 
» | fy our position. Had the proofs been few or 
_ | ofone kind, little faith could have been placed 
Fr ~pin the inference. But numerous as they are, 
¢ alike in the case of titles, in that of compli- 
1 OE * omentary phrases, and in that of salutes—simi- 
“ lar and simultaneous, too, as the process of de- 


preciation has been in all these; the evidences 
become strong by mutual confirmation. And 
when we recollect, also, that not only have the 
results of this process been visible in various 
nations and in all times, but that they are oc- 
curring among ourselves at the present mo- 
ment, and that the causes assigned for previous 
depreciations may be seen daily working out 
other ones—when we recollect this, it becomes 
searcely possible to doubt that the process bas 
been as alleged ; and that our ordinary words, 
acts, and phrases of civility were originally ac- 
knowledgments of submission to another’s om- 


nipotence. (To be continued.) 





No man should try to produce in himself an- 
other man’s experience, unless he first becomes 
that other man. Love God and love men with 
your nature. And do not lose comfort and 
growth in grace by waiting to feel like some 
other Christian. Be a Christian. Consecrate 
your heart and your life to Christ’s service, and 
then the greater the difference between you 
and other Christians the better; just as in a 
flower-garden, the summer is rich, not by hav- 
ing all flowers just lize each other, but by 
having as many different varieties as is poasi- 
ble.— The Methodist. 
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xxxii. 20. 


Go forth to sow, O sowers! Rev. xxii. 17. 
‘Tis precious seed ye bear! Ps. exxvi. 6. 
Where lie the plongh’s deep furrows 
Amos vi. 12. 
Scatter it in with care. Is. xxviii. 23-29. 
Sow broadcast by the wayside— - 
Luke xiv. 22, 23. 
Some among thorns may fall, Mark iv. 7, 18, 19. 
Some in God’s fenced gardens, Luke viii. 8, 15. 
He keepeth watch o’er all. Is. lv. 10, 11. 


Blessed if “ by all waters” Is. xxxii. 20. 
Ye have the heart tosow; Matt. ix. 29. 

See! oxen—“ strong to labor,” Ps. cxliv. 14. 
Forth to this service go. 2 Tim. iv. 1-5. 

Though patient toil is needed, Rom. ii. 7. 
None can too lowly be, 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

Too much despised, U Master, 1 Cor. i. 27-29. 
To do Thy work for Thee. Jer. i. 7. 


O sowers! be not weary! Gal. vi. 9. 


|. The Lord hath need of you, Matt. xxi. 2, 3. 


Keep ever, ’mid your labor, Heb. xii. 1, 2. 
The harvest day in view. 1 Cor. iii. 8. 
Your Lord will guide your footsteps, 
Is. xxx. 21, 23. 
He’ll teach you where to go, Ps. xxxii. 8, 9. 
Ye sball return with singing, Ps. exxvi. 5. 
Who erst in tears did sow! Heb. vi. 11, 12. 


Whence the wind comes ye know not, 
John iii. 8. 
Nor whither it may blow, Ps. cxlvii. 18. 
Watch not the clouds above you, 
Eccles. xi. 4. 
Your part is but to sow. Prov. xi. 24. 
God freely gives His sunshine, Matt. v. 45. 
He sends bis rain in showers, Job xxxvii. 6, 11, 14. 
Sow the small seed, have patience, 
Jas, v. 7. 
And He will bring the flowers. 
1 Cor. xv. 36-38. 


Morn is the time of sowing ;— Eccles. xi. 6. 
Toward night ’tis not too late: 
Rom. xiii. 11, 12. 
No laborer, willing hearted, 1 Chron. xxix. 5-17. 
Need linger at the gate. Matt. xx. 6, 7. 
Go forth, go forth, O sowers! Luke x. 1, 2. 
'Tis precious seed ye bear— Rom. x. 15. 
Go, at your Master’s bidding, Mark xvi. 15. 
The “field” is everywhere! Matt. xiii. 38. 
H. K. B. BE, 
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We live not in our moments, or our years ; 
The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we after find 
Bitter te taste, or biod that in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears— 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive; 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live, 
Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 
Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate’er of good, though small, the present 
brings— 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a cbild’s pure delight in little things; 
And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 
Trench. 
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BLANK PAPER. 


’Tis but a blank and worthless leaf; 
No writing there we find ; 

Tis only fit to be destroyed, 
And scattered to the wind. 


Yet pause awhile, and bring it near 
Where the warm firelight glows; 

Look now—behold by chemic art, 
The writing slowly grows, 


Clear and distinct; thus aye 'twill be 
Exposed to heat and light; 

Removed from thence, and cold agair, 
It vanishes from sight. 


Thus many a heart a blank appears, 
Where hidden unconfessed, 

Unknown to all, God’s writing there 
Indelibly impressed, ; 


Waits but the Spirit’s heart and light, 
In his good time revealed, 
To show what wondrous power and love 
Were for awhile concealed. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
seinen ees 
From Good Words. 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
AMAZONS.” 

The little town of Eza, on the Upper Ama- 
zons in the heart of South America, originally a 
mission village of the Jesuits, but nowa thriving 
Brazilian settlement, lies pretty nearly in the 
centre of the most extensive unbroken forest 
on the surface of our globe. It requires little 
effort of imagination, even to those who have 
not travelled beyond the limits of Europe, to 
form some general idea of what such a realm 
of arboreal vegetation must be, lying within a 
few degrees of the equator, bathed all the year 
through in an atmosphere like that of a forcing 
house for plants, drenched by tropical rains 
and heated bya vertical sun. ‘The total length 
of this vast forest from west to east, is 1260 | 
miles, its breadth varyiog from 600 to 800 
miles. Towards the east, indeed, it continues 
700 miles further, terminating only on the 
shores of-the Atlantic. ‘This easterly portion, 
however, or that which clothes the valley of 
the Lower Amazons, I exclude from the pres- 
ent description, since it is, in one part, much 
broken and contracted in breadth by large 
tracts of open grassy land. The forest of the 
great plain of the Upper Amazons has sufficient 
compactness and peculiarity to be treated of as 
a separate area. But as there is no complete 
break of continuity, the statement of Humboldt 

who had a glimpse of the immeasurable wil- 
erness only from its western commencement, 
in Peru) still holds good, to the effect that a 
flock of monkeys might trave) amongst the 
tree-tops, were it not for the rivers, for two 
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touching ground; namely, from the slopes of 
the Andes to the shores of the Atlantic. 

It isin the region of the Upper Amazons 
that the most characteristic features in the 
animal life of this great wilderness are to be 
seen: and no better station for a traveller's 
head-quarters can be found than our little set- 
tlement of Ega. I made it my chief place of 
residence during four years and a half, employed 
in investigating the natural history of the dis- 
trict. It is built within the mouth of the 
Teffé, one of the large tributary streams flow- 
ing from the south,—a river cf clear, dark- 
green water, which, after a course of some two 


part of the level country, spreads out intoa 
lakelike expanse, five miles broad, and finally 
creeps into the trunk stream by a narrow 
channel a couple of bundred yards wide. The 
population of the town (about twelve hundred 
souls) consists chiefly of half-castes and Indi- 
ans; many of the former being educated per- 
sons, ambitious of being thought civilized, and 
fond of showing hospitality to strangers. Few 
pure whites reside in the place, but amongst 
these are four or five stray Frenchmen and 
Italians, who are settled here and married to 
native women. ‘To complete our brief descrip- 
tion of the place, it is necessary to mention 
that it ranks as a city and is the centre of a 
comarca or county; and that, although the re- 
motest county town in the Brazilian empire 
(distant twenty-eight hundred miles from Rio 
Janeiro), the authority of the central govern- 
ment is as much respected, and the municipal, 
educational, military, and ecclesiastical details 
of management as closely observed as though 
it lay within a few wiles of the capital. 

At the top of the glassy slope on which the 
town is built, rises a compact wall of foliage, 
with a small narrow gap in its midst; the leafy 
barrier is the frontier line of the forest, kept 
from encroaching on the few acres of cleared 
space ouly by the inhabitants doing constant 
battle with the powers of vegetation, and the 
gap is the entrance to the only road by land 
that the townspeople possess. A few minutes’ 
walk under the shady arcade, and the traveller 
finds himself in the heart of the solitude. The 
crowns of the tall trees on both sides meet 
overhead, and admit the rays of the sun only 
at rare intervals, where some forest monarch 
has been uprooted by the storm. The path 
leads toa few small plantations belonging to 
the pourer inhabitants, and at the distance of 
about a mile dwindles into a mere hunter’s 
track, which none but a native can follow. Be- 
yond this point, all traces of the presence of 
man cease,—the land untrodden and unowned, 
—and so it continues for hundreds of miles. 

To enable my readers to form some idea of 


or three hundred miles, on reacbing the middle, snd 
: 


thousand miles in a straight line without once|the animal life harbored in the warm and 
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teeming shades of this great wilderness, I will 
invite them to accompany me, in imegination, 
on an excursion into the untrodden solitudes ly- 
ing beyond themouth of the Teffé. Letus accept 
the invitation kindly offered by an old friend of 
ours,—an experienced woodsman, named Lau- 
riano,—who is about to start on a journey to 
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the melancholy hooting of owls, and the duetts 
of night-jars stationed at a distance from each 
other on the borders of the forest: so we pro- 
ceed to the house of our friend to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. On approaching the dwell- 
ing, we perceive lights gleaming from the 
windows in the pitchy darkness of the night, 


collect sarsaparilla in the retired channels {and hear sounds of mucic and merriment with- 
leading to the river Jurud, some thirty miles;in. Lauriano, with the easy-going habits of 
to the west of Ega, and says he will be glad of | his class, seems to have forgotten all about the 


our company. 


We are but humble naturalists | voyage. 


We find the large mud-floored cham- 


and have no means of supporting an establisb-! ber full of company, a couple of wire guitars 


ment of Indians of our own, even if they were 
willing to stay with us, which they would not 
be, as they prefer the service of traders like 
our friend, who has canoes and merchandise, 
‘and offers plenty of excitement of the kind 
which the redskin loves,—journeys months 
long, and a crowd of hands to share the labor 
of paddling. All that Lauriano requires of us 
is a small contribution towards the expense of 
provisions. We can return, as we propose, at 
the end of a week; for he will have occasion 
to send a canoe to Ega about that time. . The 
opportunity is too good a one to be lost. 
Lauriano is a half-caste, and his wife, Per- 
petua, who accompanies us, is a pure blood In- 
dian, but has an oval European face, regular 
features, and quiet, obliging manners; on her 
we may rely for well-cooked and regularly- 
served meals. They have no children, but 
take with them two young nephews, whose 


¢+—Miather, Manoel, also belonging to the expedi- 


tion, has gone forward some days previously to 
the place fixed upon, with a view to prepare 
the first encampment. These, with an ugly, 
broad-faced, taciturn old Indian woman and 
four stout lads, made up the whole of Lauri- 
ano’s party. We ourselves take with us only 
our Indian servant, Sebastian, a dark skinned 
young savage, recently brought from a remote 
village of his tribe, who will be a useful com- 
panion in the jungle. Twosmall chests, one 
containing provisions, such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
biscuits, and so forth, and other materials for 
preserving specimens and store boxes; a large 
bundle containing our hammocks and mosquito 
tents; and, lastly, a canvas bag with change of 
clothing, constitute the whole of our baggage. 
We remain at home during the afternoon of a 
sultry January day to pack up, baving received 
orders to get ready, so as to embark in the cool 
of the evening. 

The glowing sun has set behind the dark- 
green wall of forest ; the short twilight is past ; 
the last flock of squalling parrots has crossed 
over the village in going from their feeding to 
their roosting places; the howling monkeys 
have vented their last bellow for the evening, 
and we sit at the door of our cottage waiting 
for the summons to embark. But we wait in 
vain, and are becoming tired of listening to 

e 


tingling in a corner, and a sort of ball going 
forward, Lauriano himself being in the act of 
dancing a fandango, with his wife as partner, 
in the centre of the room. A number of peo- 
ple, women and men, are squatted areund, 
smoking out of long wooden pipes, and wait- 
ing their turns to stand up in the jig. It is 
useles remonstrating with the good-vatured 
folks for their want of punctuality ; for it is the 
habit of the country to ‘postpone business to 
pleasure ; so the best thing to do is to take the 
profferéd cup of coffee, trust in the assurance 
that we shall startin the morning, and go home, 
re-sling the hammock, and have a good night’s 
rest. 

Just as day is beginning to dawn, a rap at 
the door arouses us, and two strong lads are 
soon carrying our heavy boxes down to the 
beach. We sling our gun, nets, and game- 
sacks over our shoulders, hand the shot belts 
and a bag full of small boxes and miscellanea 
to our dusky little follower, and are quickly at 
the water-side. The canoe, a large and stout- 
built boat, with mast and two arched awnings 
of wicker-work thatched with palm leaves, is 
pushed off and the Indians, with their battle- 
dore-shaped paddles, begin to propel us quickly 
along. Lauriano avd his wife seem sleepy 
after their night’s revelry, and do not interrupt 
our quiet enjoyment of the noble river scenery 
amidst which we are travelling. 

We glide along close to the banks, and note 
the infinite diversity of foliage of the lower 
trees and the variety of creeping plants which 
drape the water-frontage of the forest as with 
a mantle. We hear scarcely any sounds of 
animals. A loud splash in the water under 
the shade of overhanging trees occasionally 
startles us. This is produced either by large 
fishes of the Salmonide family ( Zamboki) 
rising to seize fruits that fall from above or by 
heavy lizards or snakes suddenly dropping in 
alarm from the boughs as we brush past. A 
faint chorus of singing birds, at times, reaches 
the ear from a distanee, and aloft is heard fre- 
quently the cawing of parrots; but as the 
morning is five and.calm, the travelling flocks 
pass at so great an elevation that the sounds are 
searcely perceptible. 

; , {To be continued.) 
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TELEGKAPH CONNECTION WITH EUROPE. 


Though the project of an overland telegraph 
crossing Behring’s Straits, to connect with Eu- 
rope, is now in a fair way of being consum- 
mated at an early day, the direct communica. 
tion across the Atlantic submarine cable is also 
being pushed forward, with much fairer pros- 
pect of success than the first attempt. At a 
recent banquet given in London by Cyrus W. 
Field, Esq., in commemoration of the renewal 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, the very 
general opinion expressed was that the scheme 
gave every promise of success, and the work 
for it was progressing rapidly. The Great 
Eustern Steamship Company have acted most 
liberally. They allow the company the use, 
ti!l December, 1865, of that magnificent vessel, 
the only single one in the world which could 
accomplish the task. This is free of expense 
if the experiment should fail; but should it be 
successful, £50,000, in shares of the company, 
will be taken in payment for the use of the 
vessel. The new cable is different in its con- 
struction, insulation, weight and strength from 
the one laid in 1858. 

The conductor of the old cable wire was a 
copper strand consisting of seven wires, six 
laid around one, and weighing 107 pounds per 
nautical mile. The new one consists of the 
same number of wires, six laid around one, and 
weighs 300 pounds per nautical mile, and em- 
bedded for solidity in Chatterton’s compound. 
The insulation of the wires in the old cable 
consisting of three coverings of gutta percha, 
weighing 200 pounds per knot. The new one 
hes four layers of gutta percha laid on altern- 
ately, and four thin layers of Chatterton’s com- 
pound, and weighs 400 pounds per nautical 
mile. The external protection to this entire 
core on the old cable consisted of eighteen 
strands of charcoal-iron wire, each strand con- 
sisting of seven wires, six surrounding one laid 
spirally around ‘the core, which latter was pre- 
viously padved with a layer of hemp saturated 
with a tar mixture. In the new one the ex- 
ternal protection is ten solid wires, each wire 
surrounded separately with four strands of Ma- 
nilla yarn, saturated 'with a preservative com- 
pound, and the whole Jaid spirally around the 
eore; which latter is padded with ordinary 
hemp, saturated with a preservative mixture. 
The weight of the old cable in air was 20 cwt. 
per nautical mile. In the new one 35 ewt. 3 
qrs. per nautical mile. The old cable would 
bear its own weight ina little less than five 
miles depth of water. The new one in eleven 
miles depth of water. The latter has more 
than double the breaking strain. At the ban- 
quet above alluded to, there were many intelli- 
gent ideas thrown out in regard to submarine 
telegraphs, and particularly in regard to the 
working of one connecting the two continents. 
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It was thought that the Government guarantee 

was of no benefit to the Company whatever. If 

the experiment succeeded, the Company were 

bound by the rate of charge fixed by the Go. 

vernment. If it failed, the Company derived 

no benefit from the guarantee. If the rates 

were as low as the Government guarantee re- 

quired, the immense amount of business which 

would be crowded upon the Company would 

deluge it with work, and as its capacity would 

be much more limited than other telegraph 

lines, messages would be delayed till trans. 

mission would be slower than the mails. The 

true principle, it was suggested, would be to 

charge so high for the messages that the num- 

ber received each day would be only sufficient 

to transmit in every twenty-four hours. Thit 
would guarantee the commercial success of the 
telegraph. 

Fifty-two lines of submarine cable have been 
laid by English firms in different parts of the 
world, all of which are in successful operation 
with the exception of that between France and 
Algiers, and it is supposed that that was injured 
by lightning. The longest line in operation is 
that between Malta and Alexandria, 1535 
miles. The deepest water in which any work- 
ing cable rests, is 1,559 fathoms—14.5 miles— 
between Toulon and Corsica. .The aggregate 
length of working lines given in the table, is 
5,105 miles; and this does not include a number 
of short lines laid in different parts of the world, 
nor those laid by Felten & Guilleaume, of C 
logne, amounting to more than 1000 miles. One 
line has been laid 13 years, five have been laid 
11 years, four 10 years, and others shorter 
periods.— Public Ledger. 





(For the children.) 
THE TWO ROBINS. 


There are two little Robins with beautiful 
red breasts building their nests with evergreen 
under our window. I have watched them with 
much interest, and noticed several things in 
which children might learn a lesson, and fol- 
low their example. * 

They seem to love each other very much, 
while at their work or at play. I have not seen 
them quairelling, or even angry at each other, 
since they came in our yard. 

They are very industrious. Early and late they 
seem intent on the work of building their nest 
—to get it ready for housekeeping—only 
pausing occasionally to cheer each other by a 
few notes of song. 

They are very persevering. They do not 
a to build their nest and then get tired, 
and neglect their work. After having settled 
on their place and plan, they went to work, 
and have kept working with all their might, 
. their little house imoreases in size every 
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They do not interfere with each other. They 
both seem to have the same end in view— 
that is, to build their nest and get it ready to 
occupy when the roses shall begin to blow. 
They work together in carrying out their 

lans: one does not tear down what the other 
uilds ; neither does one refuse to work because 
the other will not. 

They do not get discouraged because they 
cannot build their nest in aday. They are 
satisfied if they can add a little to it each 
day. They go about picking up straws here 
and there as they can find them, and then put 
them in the proper place; and so on each day 
until the work is done. 

They do not refuse to work because they have 

~to find their own straws. They fly around, 
singing as they go, picking up the bits of straw 
and moss without waiting for some one to bring it 
to them. 

They do their work in the right time. They 
do not put off until to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day. They do not wait until the Sum- 
mer, before they begin to build; nor stop and 
complain if the weather is cold; but they be- 
gin early, and work away to get the nest ready 
for the little family of red breasts that will want 
the room when the cherries begin to get ripe. 

Will not our little readers, who may read 
these lines, learn a lesson from the Robins. 
If the Robins, which God has made and cares 
for every day, but which can neither talk nor 


pa <p read, nor reason, as we do, are so kind to each 


x 
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other, so industrious, persevering and energetic, 
how much more is it the duty of boys and girls, 
who can read the Scriptures, to be kind to each 
other, and industrivus, and try to help each 
other in doing all that God has told them to do. 


What a blessed world this would be, if 


little children—and big ones too—would only 
behave as well as do the birds. = 
N. Y. Evangelist. 





SPANISH JEWS ALLEGED TO BE INNOCENT OF 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


In the notes to Southey’s “Don Roderick,” 
there is a letter relative to the Jews so remark- 
able and so curious that I have attempted a 
translation, although the original is in quaint 
old Spanish, differing as much from modern 
Castilian as the English of our days does from 
the English of Chaucer’s. Mr. Southey pre- 
faces this letter in the following words : “ When 
Toledo was recovered from the Moors by Alonzo 
VL., the Jews of that city waited on the con- 


queror and assured him that they were part of 


the ten tribes whom Nebuchadnezzar had trens- 
— into Spain, not descendants of Jerusa- 

Jews, who had crucified Christ. Their an- 
cestors, they said, were entirely innocent of the 
crucifixion, for when: Csiaphas, the high priest, 
had written to the Toledan synagogues to ask 
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their advice respecting the person who called 
himself the Messiah, and whether he should be 
slain, the Toledans returned for answer tkat, in 
their judgment, the prophecies seemed fulfilled 
in this person, and therefore he ought not by 
any means to be putto.dgath. This reply they 
produced in the original Hebrew, and in Arab- 
ic, as it had been translated by command of 
King Galifre. Alonzo gave ear to the story, 
had the letter translated into Latin and Castil- 
ian, and deposited among, the archives of To- 
ledo. The latter version is thus rendered by 
Sardoval.”’ 

Here follows the letter in the old Castilian 
tongue, of which the following is a translation ; 

“ Levi, chief of the synagogue, and Samuel 
and Joseph, honorable men of good report in 
the congregation of Toledo, to Eleazar Nugad, 
high priest, and to Samuel Canud, and to Anus 
and Caiaphas, good and noble men of the con- 
gregation of the Holy land, health in the God 
of Israel. Your messenger, Azarias, a master 
of the law, has brought us your letter, by 
which you inform us of the signs and acts of 
the prophet of Nazareth. A certain person of 
the name of Samuel, the son of Amacias, lately 
passed through this city, and he related many 
good deeds of this prophet ; that in his conduct 
he is very meek and humble, freely conversing 
with the miserable, doing good even to his ene- 
mies, while he does injury to no one. To the 
proud and wicked he is unyielding ; and be- 
cause he tells you your sins to your faces, a 
are his enemies, and bear him ill-will. e 
inquired of the man the year, month, and day 
of his (the prophet’s) birth, and we remember 
that on the day of his nativity three suns a 
peared here in the heavens, which by little and 
little formed themselves into one; and when 
our fathers beheld this sign they were aston- 
ished, saying to the assembly, ‘ Messiah will 
soon be born, or mayhap he is already come in- 
to the world.’ Beware, therefore, brethren, 
lest he (Messiah) be come, and ye did not re- 
cognize him. Moreover, the same man told us 
that one of his shepherds said that about the 
time of the nativity, certain Magi, men of 
great wisdom, came to the Holy Land, inquir- 
ing the place of the Holy child’s birth; and 
also that Herod, your king, was astonished, and 
sent for the wise men of the city, asking them 
where the child should be bora. They inquired 
of the Magi, and they said in Bethlehem of 
Judah. The Magi said that a star of great 
brilliancy led them from farto the Holy Land. 
See now if the prophecy be not fulfilled which 
says, ‘Kings shall behold, and shall walk in 
the brightness of his nativity.’ Beware lest 
you persecute him whom you ought to receive 
with pleasure and hold in honor. “But do what- 
soever to you shall appear right. For our parts, 
neither by our advice, neither by our will, shal] 
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this man be put to death. For should we do 
such a thing, in us might be fulfilled the 
prophecy which says, ‘They gather themselves 
with one consent against the Lord, and against 
his Messias.’” And, although you be men of 
much wisdom in such matters, this advice we 
give you, lest the God of Israel be angry with 
you, and destroy your temple a second time; 
aud know this for a certainty, that it will soon 
be destroyed. This is the reason why our fore- 
fathers escaped from the Babylonish captivity. 
Psrro being their captain, empowered by King 
Cyrus, laden with much riches, in the sixty- 
ninth year of the captivity, dwelt at Toledo, 
being there received by the Gentiles ; and not 
willing to return to Jerusalem to build the temple, 
which was again to be destroyed, they built one 
in Toledo.” —London Ladies’ Companion. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr aNp Meat.—The Flour market is still firm. 
Sales for the home trade at,$9 37@$9 50 per barrel 
fir superfine; $10 25@10 50 for extra; $i1@1l2 
for extra family, and at $12 75 for fancy lots. The 
market is bare of Rye Flour. A gmail sale was re- 
ported at $9 50. In Corn Meal nothing doing, and 
prices nominal. 

Graww.—The offerings of Wheat are small at $2 50 
@2 55 @ bushel for good old western red, and 
Pennsylvania red at $2 63@2 65, and White ranges 
at from $2 75 to 2 90. New Rye sold at $1 80@ 
1 85. Corn—Sales of yellow, afloat, at $1 64, and 
in store, at 1 66. Oats are unchanged. Sales of 
new Pennsylvania and Delaware at 80@90 cents, 
and old at 93@95c. Last sale of new Penna. Barley 
at-$1 70, and of Barley Malt at $2 10@2 30. 





ware. a Teacher for the Primary School under the care 
of Green Street Preparative Meeting. Application muy be 
made to either of the undersigned Committee, 
MacpHEe«son Saunogrs, No.34 North Fourth Street, 
Ext Dirty, No. 1218 Green Street, © 
Louisa J. Rosgrts, No. 421 North Sixth Street, 
Brutan A. Aten, No. 721 Green Street. 





ONCGORDVILLE SEMINARY, for, Young Ladies and Gentle 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central KR. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeka will commence 10th month 
$d, 1804. For Catalogue apply to JosgpH SHoRTLEDGR, or AuGus- 
us O. Norris, Concordvilie, Delaware couuty, Ps. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—+tf. 





ANTED, A Male Teacher, to take charge of Friends’ School 
at Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa. One competent 
to teach the higher branches of an English education, will please 
address, at once x anja ALL eeente 
e n Square, Delaware county, Pa. 
Sth mo. 13,1864, 8t. wmvWo. % 


HESTER VALLEY Aoaneyy. for both sexes, will re-open 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
Coatesvilie, on the Pennsylvania Central R. R., 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils last 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, ‘ 
Jonataan K. Tartor, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. upf 1029 ens. 





a 
RCI(.DOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Insti 
tution, located in a healthy ana’ beautiful section of Chester 
county, Pa. three miles south of Coatesville on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will commence its 22nd session on the 10th of Tenth 
month (Oct.) next. The course of study embraces the branches 
essential to a complete education. The terms are $70 per session 
of twenty weeks. The languages are taught without extra 
charge. For circulars and further particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, RicwakD DaB.ineton, Jz., 
8.mo. 6—2 mo. 924 npfwo.: Chester Co., Pa. 





INTELLIGENCER. 





—_—_ 


M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No, 18 Nus*s 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for#unerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo, 80.—tf. 





RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND SMALL BOYS, on 
School Lane, Germantown, will be ened on Sth of 9th mo, 
The usual branches of an English education will be taught; 
and we feel warranted in believing that the competency of the 
teacher, Deborah B. Smith, will make it desirable to parents to 
patronize the school. 
7th mo. 30.—tf. 


SUGAR.—Choice Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Pa 
for sale, (by the barrel.only,) at § Wm. H. Woopwarp’s, 
8th month 13, 1864. 4t.—n. p. f. 93. 516 Market Street. 


ST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, THomas WETHERALD’s SER 
MONS: Price’ $1 per copy, containing fifteen (15) sermons. 
To be had at James Baynes’ office, Hollingsworth Street, 
more, Md.; William Ferris, No. 826 West St., Wilmington, Del. ; 
and Elizabeth Hattley, No. 915 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
7th mo. 16, 8t. 903. ~~ 


EDAR COTTAGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantie City, N. J. 
is now open for the reception of visitors. Terms, $15.00. 
6th mo. 25, 1864.—2m. npf. GuorGe CHANDLEE. 


OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 





Comly, (11 vols.)-+-++++eeeseeeeenge Ceccedecccecccccccees $7.50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pagea)- +++. ++-+e- sees cess ees 150 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Stary---+++-++-+e+++-++e++. 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

Ond prepared .+--6---sceeeccecterccsecesvecenes eeecccece 1.00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal--.+-.+++-seereee sees oteeccces oe 90 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufas Hall,each-.- 25 


CHaBLas Comir, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor ComLy, No. 131, 
North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. 

T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Stree’ 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnma, pe 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

8d mo, 12, 1864. tf. 


OR RENT.—A LARGE’ AND COMMODIOUS 





“two-story dwelling house, with three rooms‘and & 


@ large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient.to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success, The location ig 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
conveuient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding achool, or separately, 
and either by the year or as @ summer residence, ag 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property 
call on Eaxnezer Hanog, near the premises. ne 
+ WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa, 

MARK PALMER, 

3d mo. 19, 64.—+tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


i ae eS a e E a 
Sate & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made upto order in good 
uiyle and at moderate prices : 
articular attention given fo making Frien 
Clothing. Pe. 126 ‘enue 


Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boor, Pampaiet, and general Jos Prmvrans, 248 Arol: Street. 
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